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THAT WHIM OF WOMEN-FASHION 
I — Introduction 



THE evolution of fashion^ is a phrase 
frequently used, but actually has 
an enormous significance. The history 
of fashion shows violent contrasts but 
very little evolution . The short flare of 
minaret tunics may be lengthened into 
the full skirt. But the transition from 
the flat-draped skirt to the one with a 
bell-like flare is so brief, that although 
the minaret tunic came between, the 
large flare is a violent contrast to the 
slab-sides of the draped skirt rather 
than the result of an evolution. It has 
been that way all through the history 
of the mode. People like to speak 
learnedly of "evolution," but in real- 
ity it is contrast— woman growing tired 
of something, however becoming and 
beautiful it be, and deliberately swing- 
ing to the opposite extreme for the sake 
of the restless variety she adores. 
Oddly enough, as Webb has pointed 
out in his "Heritage of Fashion," its 
rise and fall is a matter that affects 
every nation and practically every in- 
dividual. For savages are quite as much 
harassed and tortured by fashion as any 
civilized people. Fashions are perpetu- 
ated, as Herbert Spencer writes, by 
imitation, and from two motives which 
are widely divergent; prompted by 
reverence for the one imitated, on the 
one hand, or by a desire to assert 
equality with him on the other. In the 
beginning, no doubt, fashions arose 
with an idea to improve upon nature, 
though notions as to ideals of beauty 



must have been hazy in many cases. 

Fashions have been advanced as evi- 
dence in support of the proverb that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 
Indeed the way in which some of them 
come round again goes a very long way 
to prove it in the case of clothes. For 
instance, the slab-draped skirt smacked 
of ancient Egypt. 

Of course, many garments and styles 
were and are importations from other 
countries. The pelisse came from Per- 
sia at the time of the Crusaders, just 
as the kimono was brought in more 
recent times from Japan. Fads and 
peculiarities and even deformities of 
royalty have introduced fashions. Thus 
the enormity of the hoop skirt is said 
to have been devised first to hide the 
poor shape of a princess. To be exact, 
it was worn by the Empress Eugenie, 
when she was enceinte with the ill- 
fated Prince Imperial. 

The clergy, ever, alert, seem never 
to have ceased inveighing against 
the follies of fashions. Preachers also 
took exception to the laced openings 
through which ladies showed their 
costly underlinen and dignified them 
with the name of "gates of hell. " Even 
in this century ministers have scolded 
women in their congregations for wear- 
ing fancy stockings. But it was woman's 
tight skirt and her consequent inability 
to take a high step, that brought in the 
low-step trolley car, which having se- 
cured, she began to wear full skirts. 
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II — The "Female Savage" 



In the course of the mode periods 
of depression have been followed by 
fashions of the gayest. Recall the times 
of Charles II, when England breathed 
again after the civil wars — after the 
Puritans. After the French Revolution, 
when the reign of terror was over, the 
"merveilleuses" went back to the 
dresses of antiquity. Like the Lacede- 
monian girls, their tunics were slit 
down the sides from the hips. When 
this was not done the skirts were looped 
up on the left side above the knee with 
a cameo brooch. One writer records 
a wager in which a lady bet that her 
dress, including trinkets, did not weigh 
two pounds. She afterwards retired and 
took off the dress, which was weighed, 
and the whole costume turned the scales 
at a little over a pound. One of these 
dresses went by the name of the "fe- 
male savage," and consisted of a gauze 
chemise over pink fleshings, with golden 
garters. 

It is even said that a Russian noble- 
man, who was used to judge the social 
position of women by the amount of 
furs and clothes that they wore, on 
seeing an English lady in a costume 
of the merveilleuse style, offered her 
money in the belief that she was a 
beggar. 

It was only about four years ago 
that, not unlike the Lacedemonian 
girls just referred to, our young women 
wore skirts slit from the hem to the 
knee. At a fashionable dance one girl's 
skirt was slit so high that a man, whom 
she knew and who was seated and near 
whom she danced past, pricked her 
knee lightly with a pin. It was con- 
sidered a capital joke by the girl, her 



partner, the man with the pin, a friend 
who sat next to him, and all who heard 
of it! 

Today the styles which began with 
Watteau; also the Directoire and Em- 
pire are coming back; there is a modi- 
fied hoop-skirt and all the shops are 
selling haircloth. As for the "female 
savage," if she had lived to attend the 
recent Beaux Arts Architects 1 ball, where 
fleshings and chiffon with spangles and 
handfulls of jew r els were en regie, she 
would have been hailed as a ; ' goddess," 
instead of as a ' ' savage ; " while the Rus- 
sian nobleman, however great his wealth 
when he entered the ball-room, would 
have left it a pauper. Of such is the 
kingdom of fashion! 

Webb also notes the effect of clothes 
on the individual. Feelings of light- 
heartedness are the result of filmy 
clothes. In the course of an inquiry 
one girl of eighteen said that whenever 
she had a garment of this consistency 
she always wanted to dance. The 
pleasant mental effects of gauzy stuffs 
and laces are said by an investigator 
to be due not only to their lightness, 
but to the mental association with 
some gay social function. Again, just 
as the putting on of a smoking jacket 
suggests relaxation to a man, so does 
the assuming of evening dress impart 
the idea that correct behaviour is nec- 
essary. Heavy clothes bring mental 
depression. 

Speaking of the effect that clothes 
may have upon the action of people, 
recall the way in which skirts and 
trousers have given rise to different 
habits. If one drops anything into a 
boy's lap, he instinctively brings his 
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knees together to prevent the object 
thrown from falling between them; 
whereas a girl would throw her knees 
apart in order to make a receptacle 
with her frock. Advantage has been 
taken of this fact by detectives who 
wished to discover whether a person 
whom they had apprehended was a 
woman, or a man masquerading in fe- 
male attire, and vice versa. 

Woman's attire in prehistoric times 
doubtless consisted chiefly of a short- 
ish skirt or wrap of coarse linen, wool, 
or leather, gathered in front or folded 
on the hip. Grass cloth may also have 
been in use in most primitive tribes. 
Probably the upper part of the body 
was kept bare, except for ornaments; 
but a bodice or jacket cut in the same 
simple form as a male shirt, with a heavy 
belt or girdle, may have been used, and 
certainly a large shawl, which could be 
wrapped over the head and round the 
figure in inclement weather. 

In general, before the tenth century 
the female head-dress consisted chiefly 
of flowing hair banded with a circlet of 
various shapes, but a development of 
the braiding plaits was found very early, 
and the hair was probably arranged as 
before the Roman era. Plaits were gen- 
erally brought over the shoulder to the 
front, the hair being parted in the cen- 
tre, thus making an oval forehead. 
Various caps began to show originality, 
and jewels were set in the centre of the 
forehead on the little crown-like hat, 
which must have been most becoming. 
Squares of coloured stuffs were draped 



over the head and shoulders sometimes 
upon white linen squares, and many 
ladies began to bind the face and head, 
shutting out the hair, as early as the 
eighth century. 

A full cloak, with a large clasp or 
brooch, opened in front, or was turned 
to free one shoulder, and there was 
also a long "drape" thrown round 
over the opposite shoulder or brought 
picturesquely over the head. 

Then there w r as a complete circular 
cloak, with a hole for the head. This is 
seen very early decorated with a peaked 
edge. It may also be noted on some of 
the short dresses of the middle classes. 
A long loose robe was the chief attire 
of the sixth century, belted rather high 
in the waist, and caught up with a gir- 
dle at the hips. The girdles gave great 
interest in the early centuries to the 
art of arranging the fullness of skirts. 

From the sixth century the dress be- 
came closer fitting, and a short bodice 
is seen. The neck was cut very low, 
either square or round in shape, and 
this style had short tight sleeves to 
the wrist. The later tunic of the ninth 
century marked the beginning of the 
slit-open upper sleeve, and a greater 
length of the neck opening, which 
came to be fastened back down the 
front to the waist. The early skirts (to 
the sixth century) were hung from the 
hips, and were often attached to a 
heavy girdle band, the fullness gath- 
ered mostly at the back-front. Short 
skirts hung from a higher belt and 
were again caught up in the girdle. 
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III— Early Historic Costumes 



From the tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury women confined the hair with 
nets. A square effect was aimed at in 
the thirteenth century with tight side- 
plaits bound into a shape, or netted 
hair was strapped to the head. A frill 
of fine material softened the hard effect. 
Many ladies of quality bound the face, 
neck, and head in a wimple of fine linen, 
sometimes gathering this into the same 
quaint shape. This character was main- 
tained till the early fourteenth century, 
when a style of high peaked hats came 
into evidence, a shape w r hich became 
the most imposing feature of historic 
costume in the fifteenth century. 

Thirteenth century parti-coloured 
and striped dresses foreshadowed the 
heraldic fashion, which must be studied 
for fine proportion and treatment of 
decorative colour. A great feature also 
appears in the chasuble-shaped front 
setting to a closely cut jacket, which 
ultimately becomes the decorative 
stomacher. 

The jacket itself is beautiful in form 
and proportion, and the curved band 
of design over the hips makes a nice 
foil to the curved front. This pattern 
is plainly arrived from the effect of the 
rich girdle that was at first seen through 
the side openings. Few jackets are with- 
out it. The usual shaping of the neck 
with most of these was square. But in 
the first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the neck was all a round shape, 
while with the hornlike head-dress, a 
very deep V shape, open almost to the 
belt, was the mode, often being filled 
in with velvet. Skirts and underskirts 
were worn with trains. They were 



mostly banded with wide borders of 
ornament up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, fullness being often gathered to 
the back and front. The chasuble- 
shaped overdress was worn to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
sleeveless, and, laced or sewn tight to 
the figure from the sides, and it gen- 
erally reached to just below the knee. 

The chief dress of the period had a 
V-shaped collar-front meeting at the 
waist, mostly made in black material 
or fur. It was wide on the shoulder, 
and seems to have been stiffened to 
set out. The V-shape was generally 
filled in with velvet. A very wide band 
encircled the waist. A girdle is occa- 
sionally noted. The keys 1 pocket and 
other requisites were generally carried 
on the underskirt. The skirts were full 
and gathered to the back in a train, the 
gathers often running into the bodice. 
A very wide border is prevalent, even 
in the middle of the thigh. Tight sleeves 
are usual, and hanging sleeves were 
worn, mostly set in a very short sleeve. 
They assume a puff-shape, and long 
cuffs, almost covering the hand, are 
seen on many sleeves. Modes of open- 
ing the skirt to the hips occasionally 
show themselves, and even the sides 
to the hips are seen laced. 

Before the sixteenth century, the 
art of decoration in costume had been 
confined chiefly to applied ornamental 
bands at the neck, waist, and borders 
of skirt and cloak, They had up to this 
time utilized with great artistry of de- 
sign (no doubt partly due to the her- 
aldic study), the patterns of the finely 
decorated damasks and velvets. 
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IV — Bodices and Jewelled Bands 



In the sixteenth century, at the time 
of Henry VI 1 1, female dress had taken a 
new phase, and the set bodice became 
a lasting feature. At this period the 
waist was rather short, and the neck, 
arranged in a low square or round 
form , was generally filled in with gath- 
ered lawn. At times a bell-shaped sleeve 
was worn, showing a slashed or puffed 
under one. Full skirts, heavily pleated 
at the waist, were worn in the earlier 
part of this reign, banded in varying 
widths of designs to about the knee; 
but a new development was in prog- 
ress — a stiff, bell-shaped dress, set on 
hoops over a rich underskirt, which 
usually bore a jewelled band dow r n the 
centre, the upper one being divided in 
front to display this feature. The bodice 
with this type became longer in the 
waist, and was made on a stiff corset. 

Many beautiful embroidered caps, 
jerkins, jackets, and shirts are seen in 
the seventeenth century. Slashings, 
though still in the fashion, had com- 
menced to go out; and those retained 
were of a large character, mostly from 
the neck or shoulder to the breast. The 
favoured sleeves were cut into straps 
to the elbow or wrist, and were often 
edged with braid, either side meeting 
together and lining the forearm, the 
body being treated in the same way. 
There were ribbon trimmings, though 
braiding was treated in broad lines on 
the short jackets and sleeves, and down 
the sides of the breeches. A preference 
was shown for gold and silver lace, or 
amongst the elite purfled silk edges; 
the Charles II mode being a decora- 
tion of groups of ribbon loops placed 
about the suit or dress. The notable 



feature was the gatheringof drapery by 
means of jewelled clasps. The edges 
of the materials were sometimes cut 
into scapular or classic forms, and a 
very ample voluminous character was 
fashion's aim. 

In the seventeenth century the hair 
was still worn full at the sides over a 
comb, with curls dropping to the 
shoulders, but they now began to dis- 
card the set-out comb and the little flat 
curls on the forehead, the hair being of 
a round shape or parted from the cen- 
tre and mounted higher and narrower 
on the head. The overskirt was now 
looped back, the points being held 
together, giving a wide display of the 
underskirt, which was heavily banded , 
or had a jewel setting down the front. 
Other train skirts, also divided in front, 
were bordered with drawn silk caught 
at intervals into long puffs. Very small 
muffs were the fashion. 

In England, at the time of William 
and Mary, the hair was mounted high 
on top and the front parted with two 
curls, the rest of the hair being bound 
on top, or a curl was arranged on either 
shoulder. A goffered frill head-dress, 
set on a cap, rose very high, and a long 
fall of lace, or lappets, came down on 
either side from the cap, or was gath- 
ered in like a small hood at the back. 
Bare shoulders now began to disap- 
pear, the bodice shape enclosing a 
stomacher, which was sometimes 
turned or shaped at the point. Many 
dresses were made in one length, 
caught together at the waist with a 
band. The fronts of these skirts were 
looped back up, creating a pannier-like 
fullness at the hips, and narrow hoops 
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came in to set out the skirts, many of 
which were heavily embroidered. The 
Watteau-back dress started at this time. 
The sleeves worn to the elbow increased 
in width from the shoulder, and w r ere 
set with large narrow cuffs gathered 
with a jewel or bow on the front of the 
arm. Light sticks were carried by the 
ladies. 

From the early part to the middle of 
the eighteenth century the trimmings 
where chiefly of gold or silver lace, real 
lace, and purfled silkmostly of the same 
material as the dress. A bow was often 
worn on the breast, and also in the 
front of the sleeve cuff. Purfles or 
ruched trimming generally ran down 
the front of the dress from the neck to 
the hem of the skirt, and gathered bor- 
ders or decoration of curved forms were 
in use. 

The lace ruffles of a fan shape, which 
finished the earlier sleeves till about 
1745, were sometimes of lace inter- 
woven with silver and coloured silk 
needlework, and this was no doubt 
the forerunner of the use of the more 
solid material itself. Thesettingof the 
sleeve finish is interesting to note all 
through this period, for it was beauti- 
fully treated in balancing the effect of 
the dress. The square cuff with the 
deep lace fall was happily conceived, 
but no finer setting could have been 
applied to the sack-back dress than 
the large fan or double fan with its 
lace fall. 

The quilted silk and satin petticoats 
are a special feature to note in these 



times. Many simple and effective de- 
signs were in use, and they added much 
glitter to the scheme. Aprons were also 
beautiful examples of needlework, and 
were worn with the best dresses to the 
middle of the century. The earlier ones 
generally had a scalloped edging and 
fringe was often used. These aprons 
were all finely decorated with needle- 
work in gold, silver or coloured silks, 
the white aprons were also of consum- 
mate needlecraft, and hanging pockets 
worn at the sides were also a decora- 
tive feature, but showed only when 
the dress was worn tucked up. Bags, 
muffs, gloves and shoes were all chosen 
for the display of needlecraft, while art- 
ists and jewellers used all their skill on 
the fans, patch-boxes and etuis, and 
even the dress materials were often 
painted by hand, while many painted 
Chinese silks were also utilized. 

A small round hat with very small 
low crown (usually decorated with 
flowers and silk gathered into puffs, 
or ribbons, and small feathers) was 
tilted right on the front. About 1780 
large mop caps with a big bow r on the 
front came in, and were generally worn 
together with the tall-crowned hat or 
the large-brimmed hat in favour at 
that time. The cape and smallish hood 
was supplanted about 1777 by the ca- 
lash, a huge hood set out with whale- 
bone which came to cover the full head- 
dresses. The heavier caped or hooded 
cloak, sometimes with side openings for 
the arms, and usually trimmed with fur, 
still remained in use to 1800. 
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V— Enter thk Directoirk 



About 1 790 the mode again began to 
change to a classic style, the Directoire, 
still higher in the waist, with a short tight 
sleeve at times puffed in the upper part, 
or an outer and under sleeve. The fronts 
of this type of bodice were mostly but- 
toned or pinned up to the shoulders 
over a tight underfront, the skirt open- 
ing about eighteen inches at the sides, 
thus saving a fastening at the back. 
The sleeves were very long and were 
ruched on the arm, as likewise were 
the long gloves or mittens of this time. 
A long scarf or drape was carried, and 
a round helmet-like hat in straw or a 
turban was adopted. High sticks w r efe 
still carried by the ladies till the nine- 
ties, and umbrellas or parasols. Muffs 
were of beautifully embroidered silk 
gold and silver lace, or bows and rib- 
bons; otherwise they were of furs or 
feathers. They remained rather small 
up to 1780, when a very large shape set 
in. The quantity of beautiful fans of 
this century must be so well known 
as to need no description. The highest 
artistry was concentrated on them. The 
Directoire, as is well known, was suc- 
ceeded by the Empire style. Mention 
has already been made in this article 
of the coming back today of Watteau, 
Directoire and even Empire effects; 
and fans are as beautiful as ever. At 
the opera one sees this season exquisite 
fans of feathers and chiffon. The owner's 
initials on the chiffon fans not infre- 
quently are carried out in diamonds 
and other jewels. 

At the beginning of Victoria's long 
reign we find the pointed bodice with 
a normal length of waist has really 
come to stay, though many dresses 



retained the waistband till the fifties, 
and there was such a confusion of styles 
at that time, it is difficult to arrange a 
sequence. From the eighteenth century 
on fashions became more complicated 
in their greater variety of design, each 
over-lapping the other, and several dis- 
tinct forms of character came and went 
during this long reign. It would be diffi- 
cult to undertake a chronology of the 
present period. 

At the commencement of 1837 the 
huge sleeves gathered at the wrist were 
still in evidence, especially as a gauze 
oversleeve to evening attire, and they 
continued thus to the fifties. But very 
large sleeves were really dying out, and 
the usual reaction was setting in. The 
full-shouldered sleeve had turned a 
somersault and was neatly gathered 
tight from the shoulder to the elbow, 
the fullness falling over the forearm, 
and this was gathered into a tight set- 
ting or wristband. The V-shaped front 
to the bodice was kept in many dres- 
ses by a collar tapering from the shoul- 
ders. But today, reintroduced by a cele- 
brated dancer, the long gauze oversleeve 
of 1837 has reappeared on many even- 
ing costumes. 

Zouave jackets were occasionally 
worn in the forties and later in the 
early sixties, when the wide corselet 
belt was again favoured. Skirts at the 
beginning of the reign were fully set 
out on drill petticoats, stiff flounces, 
and even whalebone, so it was hardly 
"a great effect" when the hoop-skirt 
in all its enormity appeared about i855. 
Though a furious attack was made 
against it at first, this undersetting 
developed to its fullest extent between 
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1857 to 1864, and many dresses in the 
early sixties were also worn short, 
showing the high boots of this period. 
At first the crinoline was slightly held 
back from the front by ties, and again 
in the sixties it was often kept with a 
straight front, the fullness being held 
to the back, till the appearance of the 
bustle brought in another shape. The 
skirts were now pulled in tight to the 
front of the figure and bunched up at 
the back, with a train, or shaped flounced 
pieces overlapping each other caught 
up under the bustle. 

Mantles of a cumbersome type and 
shotsilk capes with long pointed fronts 
were worn, often heavily fringed, the 
former also being mostly decorated 
with braided designs. Large Paisley 
shawls were much used all through 
this reign, besides the cape and hood 
with its fine tassels which became very 
fashionable in the sixties. 

With the modified hoop, there have 
also come back today the short skirts and 
high boots of 1857-64. In fact, in spite 
of today's tendency toward the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries in dress, 
it seems as if women could reach back 
almost to any period for their costumes ; 
provided they do not cling too long to 
any one style. Several dress designs 
have the apron effect mentioned as be- 
ing worn to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but not now decorated with 
fine needlework, but in plain thin ma- 
terial. Among hats one again sees 
examples of the small tilted variety, 
like the Niniche and Watteau styles; 
while the small barrel muff is also in 
evidence; — but one never knows for 
how long, since brief, indeed, is the 
sway of any one fashion. 

And so — change, change, ever change 



according to woman's fancy — the story 
runs to this day, and ever will continue 
so to run. 

Nowadays clothes and the law have 
little to do with one another, though 
occasionally ladies 1 dresses about which 
there is a dispute, are seriously tried 
on in court, the legal luminaries mean- 
while making a studied pretence of 
ignorance with regard to the garments. 
But although the law does not seem to 
have been able to change the fashions 
to a very great extent, they have some- 
times been killed suddenly by events. 
In the days of public executions, crim- 
inals sometimes elected to wear fash- 
ionable garments, and in consequence 
the demand for these ceased. Some- 
times, again, those who were inter- 
ested in the suppression of the fashion 
persuaded the doomed man or woman 
to wear a particular dress, and a judge 
has been known to compass the same 
end by ordering the hangman who 
officiated to deck himself in the objec- 
tionable garment. 

The wearing of nightgowns in the 
street by ladies in the reign of Queen 
Anne was stopped owing to a woman 
being executed in her bedgown. The 
use of yellow starch had its death-blow 
when the hangman appeared in orange 
collar and cuffs. Black satin dresses 
went out of fashion because Mrs. Man- 
ning was hanged when wearing one. 

Time and again old fashions are 
revived. But that curious mode of 
Queen Anne's time, which has just 
been mentioned, need not be brought 
in again, since, in their ordinary habili- 
ments, ladies today often are seen as 
lightly clad as if they had come direct 
from sweet slumbers into the street. 
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